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the plan, occasionally, as an abbreviation, of writing simply the sym- 
bol for "is excluded from," instead of " is-excluded-f rom every- 
thing." This can be safely done, because the other special term of 
logic, "nothing," or "the non-existent," does not occur with this 
copula. But I do not now approve of this device, and I write for the 
antilogism (inconsistent triad) 

(a\/b) (c v 6) (« V c) V <», 
instead of the form quoted by Dr. Karl Schmidt, 2 in which the sign 
oo, meaning "existent things" or "possible states of things" is 
omitted. For example, take this imaginary case of rebuttal (or in- 
consistency) : " No priests are saints. " " But some priests are martyrs, 
and there are no martyrs who are not saints." With this but it is 
affirmed (correctly) that these three statements can not all be true 
at once — that their conjunction is-excluded-f rom "all possible states 
of things, ' ' or from oo . In terms of a, b, and c, 8 one may construct 
this : "Nothing that's acid is blue." "But some cold things are blue, 
and nothing that is cold is non-acid." This antilogism is quite as 
intuitively evident as the syllogism, although it contains four terms 
and two negative propositions. All the fifteen valid modes of syllog- 
ism can be immediately put into this form, and the rule for validity 
is self-evident. 4 

To take another example: That no human beings are immortal 
and no angels are mortal precludes any angels being human. Here 
the copula of the compound statement occurs farther within, and no 
existence-term is necessary: 

(h\/m) (aS/m)\/(a\/h). 

The formula says: "precludes that any angels (some angels) are 
human," but rhetoric has a strong penchant for turning the verb of 
a subordinate proposition into a verbal noun. 

Christine Ladd-Franklin. 

Columbia University. 
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The Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism. The Gifford Lectures de- 
livered in the University of St. Andrews in the Tears 1907-10. James 
Ward. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cambridge, England: Uni- 
versity Press. 1911. 

" These lectures are intended to serve as a sequel to the course deliv- 
ered in the University of Aberdeen some ten years previously. If at that 

1 This Journal, Vol. IX., page 668. 

* See Philosophical Beview, Vol. XXI., page 651. 

* Philosophical Beview, XXI., page 648. 
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time I had foreseen that I should presently be favoured with the oppor- 
tunity to lecture on the Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism I might 
well have entitled the earlier lectures the Realm of Nature or Natural- 
ism and Agnosticism. There my endeavour was to establish the priority 
of the idealistic, or — as it seems clearer to say — the spiritualistic stand- 
point; and here I have tried to ascertain what we can know, or reason- 
ably believe, concerning the constitution of the world, interpreted through- 
out and strictly in terms of Mind. At the outset, this world immediately 
confronts us not as one Mind, nor even as the manifestation of one, but 
as an objective whole in which we discern many minds in mutual inter- 
action. It is from this pluralistic standpoint that our experience has in 
fact developed, and it is here that we acquire the ideas that eventually 
lead us beyond it. For pluralism, though empirically warranted, we find 
defective and unsatisfactory; but the theism to which it points is only an 
ideal — an ideal however, that, as both theoretically and practically ra- 
tional, may claim our faith though it transcend our knowledge. Such is 
the meagre outline of the present lectures " (pp. v-vi). 

The reviewer will not attempt to fill out this outline for the reader by 
citation of passages where the author's views are presented in fuller de- 
tail. "While it is not always well to begin at the end of a book, it would 
perhaps not be bad advice in this case to recommend that the last chapter 
be read first. In that chapter the author summarizes the main course of 
his inquiry and states as positively as may be the results that he seems 
to himself to have attained, and finally he glances at some topics for 
further reflection. A preliminary reading of that chapter will serve to 
give a general idea of the goal to which the author is leading through 
what at the time may seem devious paths of subtle argument. 

These arguments it is manifestly impossible to present here. "Whether 
they are valid or no is not the fundamental question. There is a more 
fundamental question, and that is whether all this argument may not be 
vitiated, so far as it leads to the ultimate conclusion, by reason of the fact 
that it presupposes the establishment of " the priority of the idealistic or 
the spiritualistic standpoint." If "Naturalism and Agnosticism" has 
made good its fundamental contention that naturalism is ultimately un- 
tenable, then we may well inquire what sort of spiritualism we shall 
adopt. If it has not, then we may feel that such an inquiry is premature. 
In other words the present work has all the value and (may one add?) 
only the value of a sequel. To the idealist, therefore, the thorough dis- 
cussions in the volume are sure to appear of great importance. To those 
who are not idealists the book will appeal as presenting an interesting 
variant of a mistaken or at least a doubtful theory. But whatever may 
be the judgment we finally pass upon this type of spiritualism, it is a dis- 
tinct gain to philosophical thought to have before us a spiritualism that is 
less dogmatic than the idealism of Eoyce. Koyce endeavors to prove that 
his philosophy is the necessary view of the world. "Ward recognizes that 
his spiritualism is largely a matter of faith. Eoyce knows that there is an 
Absolute Experience in which all the evils of life are eternally transmuted 
into good. "Ward believes — but his expression of belief makes it seem more 
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like hope — that there is a growing harmony of free interacting agents, 
and that good and more good will be the outcome, obtained through the 
guidance and support of a "finite God." God's finiteness, however, does 
not for him imply God's imperfection. A finite God means " all that God 
can mean, if God implies the world and is not God without it: it means 
a living God with a living world, not a potter God with a world of illusory 
clay, not an inconceivable abstraction that is only infinite and absolute" 
(p. 444). God's finiteness is his self-determination in creating free spirits, 
whose freedom sets limits to Himself. Ward's spiritualism is thus a form 
of idealism that will undoubtedly find welcome where Eoyce's absolutism 
may seem oppressive and tyrannic and even anti-moral. 

One reason why " Naturalism and Agnosticism " seems to have failed 
to prove naturalism untenable may perhaps be referred to here, inasmuch 
as the fallacious argument is restated in the volume now before us. " As 
naturalism claims to approximate to a complete formulation of this phe- 
nomenal order, so spiritualism may claim to approximate to an interpre- 
tation of the underlying reality; but it will have this advantage, that 
while it may be possible, setting out from mind, to account for mechan- 
ism, it is impossible, setting out from mechanism, to account for mind" 
(p. 18). This impossibility is hastily taken for granted; the haste is 
shown in the assumption that naturalism can not appropriate to its own 
uses the conception of epigenesis. If "the so-called evolution of the 
world is really epigenesis, creative synthesis," which "implies continual 
new beginnings " (p. 270), why may not a first appearance of mind be one 
of these new beginnings in a natural world? If in a world of free inter- 
acting agents there may be a heterogony of ends, why may there not be in 
a naturally evolving world a heterogony of effects? The answer presum- 
ably would be that the only causality naturalism can recognize is mechan- 
istic causality. But what is mechanistic causality? If it be the kind of 
causality that has figured largely in the history of naturalism, according 
to which the material can beget only the material, the natural emergence 
of the spiritual from the material would be inconceivable. But why 
should the naturalistic conception of causality be so restricted? If spirit- 
ualism does not cease to be spiritualism in spite of the great transforma- 
tion it has undergone from Leibnitz to Ward, why may not naturalism be 
equally transformed and yet remain naturalism ? These questions are not 
asked with a view to leading up to an answer on the spot. They are 
merely intended to suggest that possibly old-fashioned naturalism and 
new-fashioned spiritualism do not preempt the field to the exclusion of a 
new-fashioned naturalism. 

Before closing this brief review, its writer wishes to question whether 
Professor Ward's severe strictures upon Professor Howison's views are 
deserved. Professor Howison is, as we all know, well equal to the task of 
defending himself; but there are some attacks that imply misconceptions 
so far-reaching that defense would involve a full restatement of the views 
assailed. Whether such a restatement seems called for now in this case, 
Professor Howison alone can decide. The reviewer however feels that a 
personal loyalty makes it incumbent on him to caution the reader against 
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hastily accepting Professor Ward's interpretation of Professor Howison's 
position. He is convinced that only a thorough-going misconception can 
account for the tone of the polemic contained in the second Supplemen- 
tary Note (p. 455). Evander Bradley MoGilvary. 
University op Wisconsin. 

English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy. James Seth. New 

York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1912. Pp. 372. 

" The aim of this volume is to trace the chief stages in the develop- 
ment of English philosophy, through a study of its leading representa- 
tives in their relation to one another and to the general movement of 
English philosophical thought." One might infer from this that the 
work was merely a selection from a larger history of philosophy, but, as 
a fact, two features of its plan serve to distinguish it. First, there is a 
consistent attempt to emphasize the dominant characters of English 
thought as they reappear in successive thinkers — the " experiential " 
strain, the interest in the problem of knowledge, above all, the subordina- 
tion of the speculative to the practical motive. In this picture of a 
nation thinking lies the chief interest of the book. Secondly, Professor 
Seth has preserved the unity of the composition by dwelling upon the 
outstanding figures and refusing to crowd the canvas with minor char- 
acters. The method adopted has been to introduce each chapter by 
summarizing the logical connection of the doctrines of the individual 
school or philosopher with the results of preceding reflection and then to 
provide, largely by dexterous quotation, a somewhat detailed, yet con- 
densed account of those doctrines. These introductions, it may be said, 
are admirable pieces of work and one would willingly have had more of 
them at the expense of some of the detail. The author's assignment of 
his space may indicate the distribution of his attention. In a total of 
372 pages Bacon has 35, Hobbes 22, the Cambridge Platonists 12, Locke 
28, Berkeley 25, Hume 37, the Moralists 38, while the nineteenth century 
has 117, of which idealism receives 48. It is obvious that criticism of 
such a work as this must confine itself to matters of selection and ar- 
rangement. It may be said that the main purpose of the author has been 
achieved. One is left with a vivid impression of the English spirit as 
revealed unmistakably in its philosophy. But the impression is as un- 
lovely as it is vivid. For the development of thought here outlined is 
indicative less of the growth of a system of ideas than of an unconquer- 
able insularity of mind, an insularity in which, when one considers such 
an expanse, unbroken save by Berkeley, of the practical, the prosaic, and 
the pedestrian, one finds nothing to admire. No palliative phrases, 
" rugged independence " and the like, can conceal the native lack of 
imagination. 

A doubt remains as to the success of the undertaking to regard 
" English Philosophy as a form of English Literature." Presumably the 
requirement of the series was a hard one. It is difficult to know how one 
should treat the work of Herbert Spencer or of Mr. Bradley, for example, 
as literature. Still something more might have been done in this direc- 



